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This translation is based on Bywater's text, and 
departed from it only occasionally, where there see: 
be a good deal to be gained by doing so. 

There is considerable difficulty in translating termj 
are just crystallizing from the fluidity of everyday 
into technical meanings ; and in my treatment o 
words as Ao'yos or apxn I cannot hope to please ever 
Any attempt to render such a term always by a 
English equivalent would produce the most uncouth 
and would be in principle wrong. I have tried, how( 
limit my renderings of such terms to a reasonabl> 
number of alternatives, so that the thread of id 
significance may not be entirely lost. 

I am much indebted to my wife, whose suggestior 
in many places helped me to make the translation 
or more like English, 
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)VERV art and every inquiry, and similarly every action 1094^ 
pursuit, is thought to aim at some good ; and for this 
on the good has rightly been declared ^ to be that at 
:h all things aim. But a certain difference is found among 
5 ; some are activities, others are products apart from the 
cities that produce them. Where there are ends apart 5 
1 the actions, it is the nature of the products to be better 

I the activities. Now, as there are many actions, arts, and 
nces, their ends also are many ; the end of the medical 
is health, that of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy 
ory, that of economics wealth. But where such arts fall 
er a single capacity — as bridle-making and the other 10 

concerned with the equipment of horses fall under the 
of riding, and this and every military action under 
tegy, in the same way other arts fall under yet others — 

II of these the ends of the master arts are to be preferred 
dl the subordinate ends ; for it is for the sake of the 15 
ler that the latter are pursued. It makes no difference 
ther the activities themselves are the ends of the actions, 
omething else apart from the activities, as in the case of 
sciences just mentioned. 

", then, there is some end of the things we do, which we 
re for its own sake (everything else being desired for the 
5 of this), and if we do not choose everything for the 
: of something else (for at that rate the process would 20 
3n to infinity, so that our desire would be empty and 
), clearly this must be the good and the chief good. 
I not the knowledge of it, then, have a great influence 
ife? Shall we not, like archers who have a mark to 
at, be more likely to hit upon what is right ? If so, we 25 
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seem to belong to the most authoritative art and 
is most truly the master art. And politics appea 
this nature ; for it is this that ordains which of tl 
1094'' s^iould be studied in a state, and which each class 
should learn and up to what point they should le 
and we see even the most highly esteemed of ca 
fall under this, e. g. strategy, economics, rhetoric ; 
5 politics uses the rest of the sciences, and since, aga 
lates as to what we are to do and what we are 
from, the end of this science must include th^ 
others, so that this end must be the good for 1 
even if the end is the same for a single man and 
that of the state seems at all events something g 
more complete whether to attain or to preserve ; 
is worth while to attain the end merely for one 
finer and more godlike to attain it for a nation < 
10 states. These, then, are the ends at which our in( 
since it is political science, in one sense of that t( 

Our discussion will be adequate if it has as n 
ness as the subject-matter admits of, for precisio 
be sought for alike in all discussions, any more 
the products of the crafts. Now fine and just acti 

15 political science investigates, admit of much v 
fluctuation of opinion, so that they may be thoug 
only by convention, and not by nature. And gooc 
rise to a similar fluctuation because they bring har: 
people ; for before now men have been undone b 
their wealth, and others by reason of their cou 
must be content, then, in speaking of such sul 

20 with such premisses to indicate the truth rougi 
outline, and in speaking about things which ar 
the most part true and with premisses of the sai 
reach conclusions that arc no better. In the s; 
therefore, should each type of statement be recn 
is the mark of an educated man to look for precis 

25 class of things just so far as the nature of the subje 
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I a mathematician and" to demand from a rhetorician 

it i fie proofs. 

ow each man judges well the things he knows, and of 

e he is a good judge. And so the man who has been 

:ated in a subject is a good judge of that subject, and 1095^ 

man who has received an all-round education is a good 

;e in general. Hence a young man is not a proper hearer 

jctures on political science ; ^ for he is inexperienced in 

actions that occur in life, but its discussions start from 

s and are about these ; and, further, since he tends 

dIIow his passions, his study will be vain and unprofit- 

, because the end aimed at is not knowledge but action. 5 

. it makes no difference whether he is young in years or 

:hful in character ; the defect does not depend on time, 

on his living, and pursuing each successive object, as 

ion directs. For to such persons, as to the incontinent, 

A^ledge brings no profit ; but to those who desire and 10 

in accordance with a rational principle'^ knowledge 

it such matters will be of great benefit. 

hese remarks about the student, the sort of treatment 

•e expected, and the purpose of the inquiry, may be 

n as our preface. 

If. ' Young men, whom Aristotle thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy.' 

( Troilus and Cressida, II. ii. 166 f.) 
Df all the words of common occurrence in the Ethics, the hardest 
■anslate is \6yos. Till recently the accepted translation was 
ion '. But it is, I think, quite clear that normally Xoyof in 
otle does not stand for the faculty of reason, but for something 
)ed by reason, or perhaps sometimes for an operation of reason, 
annexion with reason is so close as to make ' irrational ' the most 
■al translation of viKoyas. But for 'Koyos I have used, according to 
hade of meaning uppermost in each context, such renderings as 
anal principle ', ' rational ground ', ' rule ' {6p6bi \6yos I always 
sr 'right rule'), 'argument', 'reasoning', 'course of reasoning', 
connexion between reason and its object is for Aristotle so close 
not infrequently \6yos occurs where strict logic would require him 
naming the faculty of reason, and it is possible that in some of 
itest passages of his works in which Xdyof occurs it has come to 
1 ' reason ' — which it certainly had come to mean, not much later 
e history of philosophy. 

le meaning of \6yos in Aristotle is discussed by Professor J. L. 
ics in Journal of Philology, xxxiii (1914), 182-94, Classical 
"terly, viii (1914), 9-12. and by Professor J. Cook Wilson in 



that all knowledge and every pursuit aims at 

15 what it is that we say political science aims at < 
the highest of all goods achievable by action 
there is very general agreement ; for both the 1 
of men and people of superior refinement sa; 
happiness, and identify living well and doing 

20 being happy ; but with regard to what happir 
differ, and the many do not give the same ace 
wise. For the former think it is some plain a 
thing, like pleasure, wealth, or honour ; they diff 
from one another — and often even the same ma 
it with different things, with health when he 

25 wealth when he is poor ; but, conscious of theii 
they admire those who proclaim some great i( 
above their comprehension. Now some ^ though 
from these many goods there is another wh 
subsistent and causes the goodness of all th( 
To examine all the opinions that have been 
perhaps somewhat fruitless ; enough to examin 
are most prevalent or that seem to be arguable. 

30 Let us not fail to notice, however, that there is 
between arguments from and those to the firs 
For Plato, too, was right in raising this question 
as he used to do, ' are we on the way from or 
principles ? ' '^ There is a difference, as there i: 
course between the course from the judges to t 
1095'' PO^"^ ^"<^ ^^^ way back. For, while we must beg: 
is known, things are objects of knowledge in 
— some to us, some without qualification. ] 
then, we must begin with things known to ns. 
one who is to listen intelligently to lectures at 
5 noble and just and, generally, about the subject; 
science must have been brought up in good \ 
the fact is the starting-point, and if this is suffi( 
to him, he will not at the start need the reas 
and the man who has been well brought up 

» The Platonic School ; cf. ch. 6. 
^ Cf. /^ep. 511 B. 



31' can get them, let him hear the words of Hesiod : ^ 

'ar best is he who knows all things himself; lo 

rood, he that hearkens when men counsel right ; 
Jut he who neither knows, nor lays to heart 
Another's wisdom, is a useless wight. 

us, however, resume our discussion from the point at 

we digressed. 2 To judge from the lives that men 
nost men, and men of the most vulgar type, seem (not 
Lit some ground) to identify the good, or happiness, 15 
pleasure ; which is the reason why they love the life 
oyment. For there are, we may say, three prominent 
of life — that just mentioned, the political, and thirdly 
Dntemplative life. Now the mass of mankind are 
itly quite slavish in their tastes, preferring a life suit- 20 
3 beasts, but they get some ground for their view from 
ct that many of those in high places share the tastes 
•danapallus. A consideration of the prominent types 
2 shows that people of superior refinement and of 1 / 

disposition identify happiness with honour ; ^ for 
s, roughly speaking, the end of the political life. 
: seems too superficial to be what we are looking 
nee it is thought to depend on those who bestow 
r rather than on him who receives it, but the good 25 
ivine to be something proper to a man and not 

taken from him. Further, men seem to pursue 
r in order that they may be assured of their good- 
at least it is by men of practical wisdom that they 
o be honoured, and among those who know them, and 
2 ground of their virtue ; clearly, then, according to 
at any rate, virtue is better. And perhaps one might 3° 
uppose this to be, rather than honour, the end of the 
al life. But even this appears somewhat incomplete ; ". 
)ssession of virtue seems actually compatible with ^ 
asleep, or with lifelong inactivity, and, further, withV 

. 293, 295-7 Rzach. 2 a 30. 

. C. M. Mulvany has pointed out (C Q. xv (1921), 87) that there 
ntinuous sentence from 1. 14 to 1. 30, and that to ayaOov nai rfju 
nav ovK akoycos io'iKncriv €K ratv fiiwv inroXafx^dvav (14-16) goes 
Se yaoUvT€S . . . Tianv as with oi Uiv noWoX . . . hhovhv. 



was iiviiiii su iiu uin- >v<_»ui\j v-o.li xici|^p_j' , >jin>- 
maintaining a thesis at all costs. But enough ( 
the subject has been sufficiently treated even in 
discussions. Third comes the contemplative lift 
shall consider later.' 
5 The life of money-making is one undertaken 
pulsion, and wealth is evidently not the good we a 
for it is merely useful and for the sake of som 
And so one might rather take the aforenamed o 
ends ; for they are loved for themselves. But ii 
that not even these are ends ; yet many argui 
lo been thrown away in support of them. Let m 
subject, then. 

We had perhaps better consider the universa 
discuss thoroughly what is meant by it, althou: 
inquiry is made an uphill one by the fact that 
have been introduced by friends of our own. "V 
perhaps be thought to be better, indeed to be o 
the sake of maintaining the truih even to de 

15 touches us closely, especially as we are philc 
lovers of wisdom ; for, while both are dear, pie 
us to honour truth above our friends. 

The men who introduced this doctrine die 
Ideas of classes within which they recognized j 
posteriority (which is the reason why they did n( 
the existence of an Idea embracing all number 
term ' good ' is used both in the category of sub 

20 in that of quality and in that of relation, and tl 
/^r sc, i. e. substance, is prior in nature to the 1 
the latter is like an offshoot and accident of bcin 
there could not be a common Idea set over all t 
Further, since ' good ' has as many senses as ' b( 
is predicated both in the category of substance 

25 and of reason^ and in quality, i. e. of the virt' 
quantity, i.e. of that which is moderate, and 
i. e. of the useful, and in time, i. e. of the right o 

* 1177* 12-1178*8, 1178"* 22-1179=' 32. 



inot be something universally present in all cases and 
t ; for then it could not have been predicated in all 
itegories but in one only. Further, since of the things 
;ring to one Idea there is one science, there would have 30 
one science of all the goods ;. but as it is there are 
' sciences even of the things that fall under one 
ory, e. g. of opportunity, for opportunity in war is 
;d by strategics and in disease by medicine, and the 
rate in food is studied by medicine and in exercise 
le science of gymnastics. And one might ask the 
ion, what in the world they pieau by 'a thing itself, 

is the case) in ' man himself and in a particidar man 35 
ccount of man is one and the same. For in so far as 1096* 
are man, they will in no respect differ; and if this is 
either will 'good itself and particular goods, in so far 
ey are good. But again it will not be good any the 

for being eternal, since that which lasts long is no 
:r than that which perishes in a day. The Pythagoreans 5 

to give a more plausible account of the good, when 
place the one in the column of goods ; and it is they 
Speusippus seems to have followed, 
t let us discuss these matters elsewhere' ; an objection 
lat we have said, however, may be discerned in the 
hat the Platonists have not been speaking about a/l 
5, and that the goods that are pursued and loved for 10 
selves are called good by reference to a single Form, 
those which tend to produce or to preserve these 
how or to prevent their contraries are called so by 
:nce to these, and in a secondary sense. Clearly, then, 
i must be spoken of in two ways, and some must be 

in themselves, the others by reason of these. Let us 
ate, then, things good in themselves from things useful, 
onsider whether the former are called good by reference 15 
.ingle Idea. What sort of goods would one call good 
emselves? Is it those that are pursued even when 
ed from others, such as intelligence, sight, and certain 

. ^/<?/. 986** 22-6, 1028'' 21-4, 1072'' 30-1073^ 3, 1091^ 29- ''3, *= 13- 



for the sake of something else, yet one would 
among things good in themselves. Or is nol 

3o than the Idea of good good in itself? In that caj 
will be empty. But if the things we have nam 
things good in themselves, the account of the 
have to appear as something identical in them 
of whiteness is identical in snow and in white le. 
honour, wisdom, and pleasure, just in respect of 

35 ness, the accounts are distinct and diverse. The \ 
fore, is not some common clement answering to 
But what then do we mean by the good ? 1 
not like the things that only chance to have the : 
Are goods one, then, by being derived from one gc 
contributing to one good, or are they rather one b 
Certainly as sight is in the body, so is reason 

30 and so on in other cases. But perhaps the 
had better be dismissed for the present ; for i 
cision about them would be more appropriate 
branch of philosophy.^ And similarly with re| 
Idea ; even if there is some one good which is 
predicable of goods or is capable of separate and i 
existence, clearly it could not be achieved or ; 
I man ; but we are now seeking something 

35 Perhaps, however, some one might think it woi 
recognize this with a view to the goods that ar, 
1097" ^"^ achievable ; for having this as a sort of patte 
know better the goods that are good for us, 
know them shall attain them. This argumcn 
plausibility, but seems to clash with the procei 
5 sciences ; for all of these, though they aim at 
and seek to supply the deficiency of it, leave ( 
the knowledge of f/ie good. Yet that all the e: 
the arts should be ignorant of, and should not e 
great an aid is not probable. It is hard, too, 
a weaver or a carpenter will be benefited in re 

10 own craft by knowing this 'good itself, or he 
who has viewed the Idea itself will be a bette 

* Cf. A/e/. r. 2. 



h in this way, but the health of man, or perhaps rather 
lealth of a particular man ; it is individuals that he is 
ng. But enough of these topics, 

t us again return to the good we are seeking, and ask 15 
it can be. It seems different in different actions and 
it is different in medicine, in strategy, and in the 

• arts likewise. What then is the good of each? 
y that for whose sake everything else is done. In 
:ine this is health, in strategy victory, in architecture 20 
ise, in any other sphere something else, and in every 

n and pursuit the end ; for it is for the sake of 
that all men do whatever else they do. Therefore, if ; 

is an end for all that we do, this will be the good 4^ 
vable by action, and if there are more than one, these 7 
)e the goods achievable by action. 

the argument has by a different course reached the 
point ; but we must try to state this even more clearly. 
t there are evidently more than one end, and we choose 25 

of these (e. g. wealth, flutes,^ and in general instru- 
s) for the sake of something else, clearly not all ends 
inal ends ; but the chief good is evidently something 
Therefore, if there is only one final end, this will be ^ 

we are seeking, and if there are more than one, the ^ 

final of these will be what we are seeking. Now we 30 
hat which is in itself worthy of pursuit more final than 
which is worthy of pursuit for the sake of something 
and that which is never desirable for the sake of some- 
: else more final than the things that are desirable both 
emselves and for the sake of that other thing, and 
fore we call final without qualification that which is 
/s desirable in itself and never for the sake of some- 

• else. 

)w such a thing happiness, above all else, is held to be ; 
lis we choose always for itself and never for the sake 10^ 
imething else, but honour, pleasure, reason, and every 
s we choose indeed for themselves (for if nothing 

1 Cf. PI. Etithyd. 289 C. 
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5 that by means of tlicni wc shall be happy. I la 
the other hand, no one chooses for the sake of 
in general, for anything other than itself. 

From the point of view of self-sufficiency the s 
seems to follow; for the final good is thought 
sufficient. Now by self-sufficient we do not 
which is sufficient for a man by himself, for one 

lo a solitary life, but also for parents, children, w 
general for his friends and fellow citizens, since n 
for citizenship. But some limit must be .set to 1 
we extend our requirement to ancestors and d 
and friends' friends we are in for an infinite serie 
examine this question, however, on another occa 
self-suflficient we now define as that which wh( 

1.=; makes life desirable and lacking in nothing; ar 
think happiness to be ; and further we thin! 
desirable of all things, without being counted as 
thing among others — if it were so counted it wo 
be made more desirable by the addition of even 1 
goods ; for that which is added becomes an exces 

2o and of goods the greater is always more desirabl 
I ness, then, is something final and self-sufficient, 
end of action. 

Presumably, however, to say that happiness h 
good seems a platitude, and a clearer account of 
is still desired. This might perhaps be given, il 

a^first ascertain the function of man. For just as 

player, a sculptor, or any artist, and, in genei 

things that have a function or activity, the goo 

'well ' is thought to reside in the function, so woi 

to be for man, if he has a function. Have the 

then, and the ^ tnn^r certain functions or activitie 

30 man none? Is he born without a function? ( 
hand, foot, and in general each of the parts evii 
a function, may one lay it down that man simil 
function apart from all these? What then cai 

' i. 10, II, ix. 10. 



is peculiar to man. Let us exclude, therefore, the life 
trition and growth.^ Next there would be a life of 1098^ 
ption, but it also seems to be common even to the 
, the ox, and every animal. There remains, then, an 
: life of the element that has a rational principle ; 
!s, one part has such a principle in the sense of being 
ent to one, the other in the sense of possessing one 
exercising thought. And, as ' life of the rationaHs 
;nt' also has two meanings, we m.ust state that lifeL / 

: sense of activity is what we mean ; for this seems to j ^ 
2 more proper sense of the term. Now if the functioiy 
m is an activity of soul which follows or implies a| 
4I principle, and if we say 'a so-and-so' and 'a good 
d-so ' have a function which is the same in kind, e.g. a 
)layer and a good lyre-player, and so without qualifica- 
n all cases, eminence in respect of goodness being xo 
1 to the name of the function (for the function of a 
)layer is to play the lyre, and that of a good lyre- 
r is to do so well) : if this is the case, [and we state, 
nction of man to be a certain kind of life, and this to 
activity or actions of the soul implying a rational 
pie, and the function' of a good man to be the good' 
loble performance of these, and if any action is well /5 



med when it is performed in accordance with the/ ^ 
priate excellence : if this is the case,] human good i/- 
out to be activity of soul in accordance with virtuei 
f there are more than one virtue, in accordance with' 
jst and most complete. 

; we must add ' in a complete life '. For one swallow 
lot make a summer, nor does one day ; and so too one 
r a short time, does not make a man blessed and happy. 
: this serve as an outline of the good ; for we must 20 
nably first sketch it roughly, and then later fill in the 
s. But it would seem that any one is capable of 
ng on and articulating what has once been well out- 
and that time is a good discoverer or partner in such 
k ; to which facts the advances of the arts are due ; 
^ Omitlin? rt and rhv in 1. I. with most MSS. 



